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THE NEW FLITTERTIGIBBET ; on CHIMNEY-SWEEP PRACTICES. 


A TRUE TALE, BY MRS. HOFLAND. i | 


()NLY think of your being so mighty No matter, said Sally Lee, to whom 
busy to-day with your chimneys,and her neighbour thus spoke, no matter, if 

the family come down, and very likely so be Mr. Talbot and his lady have got 

master Frank and master Stephen will home safe. 

be popping upon you, for I know they’re _—_O, they are both quite well ; he be al- 

walking out. ready in the justice room, and we are 
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certain his lady is doing good somewhere. 
I do think they are the best people in the 
whole round world. 

This eulogium was suddenly closed by 
the arrival of the two young gentlemen 
alluded to ; but it had been eagerly lis- 
tened to by the poor little sweep who had 
been engaged in his revolting business, 
and was then brushing the soot from his 
naked body. Eagerly resuming his rag- 
ged clothing, he ran forward as if to 
speak, but checked himself until he saw 
Sally Lee step into the house to settle 
with his master, when, with extreme tre- 


pidation, yet eagerness, he addressed the 


elder of the two youths, ‘ Young gentle- 
man, they say your father is a good man.’ 

‘ So he is,’ said both the boys hastily. 

‘ And he is a justice—a justice of the 
peace ?” 

‘ To be sure he is.’ 

‘Then take me to him and let him do 
me some good. My master has used me 
very ill ever since he bought me ; I am 
almost starved, and if I beg a crust he 
beats me.’ 

‘Ever since he bought you ! You are 
not a negro ; how could you be bought ? 

‘He gave my last master two golden 
sovereigns—that master that stole me 
from my own mother; that is all I know. 
I suppose it was to buy me with.’ 

‘God help thee !’ said dame Lee, who 
had come forward ; ‘I saw him give thee 
an ugly blow with the back of the brush 
for no fault at all; and if it is true thou 
wert bought thus, his honor will soon set 
it to rights, for he loves to help the poor.’ 


The voice of the master-sweep, whoge 
commands were enforced by an oath, 
startled the group in deliberation, and 
evidently made his accuser tremble ; by 
he only cried out the more urgently— 
‘Pray take me to the justice! take me 
to your father !” 

It was so contrary to all rule, in the 
opinion of each person present, that a bad 
boy would dare to seek the presence of 
Mr. Talbot, that, although alarmed by 
the man’s loud voice, and supposed right 
to command his apprentice, and conscious 
that patrons so young as themselves had 
little power, both the boys with instine. 
tive courage and habitual humanity drew 
up on each side of him, and Sally, tho 
she secretly wished much that her hus. 
band were at home, said, ‘ she would se 
his honour on the subject, and the ’prem- 
tice should be righted somehow.’ 

Terrible were the threats of the chin 
ney-sweeper, and great the terror of the 
journeyman, who kept away from the 
party ; but the guardianship of his per 
son sufficed the boy for present salety, 
and they all proceeded towards the man- 
sion, being so fortunate as to meet the 
young gentlemen's tutor in their way, 
and they succeeded in giving him anit 
terest in the little sweep, whom he exam 
ined,and believed to have told a true sto 
ry, more especially as the conduct of the 
master confirmed the account which was 
given of his proceedings. 

So soon therefore as Mr. Talbot coull 
be spoken with, both parties were brought 
before him, and the result of his humane 
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inquiries into the case was the liberation 
of the sufferer from a worse bondage than 
Africa herself would have inflicted. But 
although the master was severely reprov- 
ed, and the illegality of his conduct ex- 
plained, as he was poor and had a family 
to maintain, he received a consideration 
in money for the inconvenience he might 
suffer from the sudden removal of his 
apprentice. 

The man, conscious of meriting far dif- 
ferent treatment, retired with an assur- 
ance that he would return to Hull, from 
whence he came, and observed ‘ that he 
bought the boy in Derbyshire, but under- 
stood him to be a Lincolnshire lad: as to 
buying chimney-sweeps, it was common 
enough every body knew ; and so was 
starving them, or they would grow too 
big for narrow flues. He had done as 
other folks did, and no more.’ 

Mr. Talbot, whilst ke dismissed the 
wretch, sighed to think that he had only 
asserted that which was too true, and 
could only hope that the time would 
come when the legislature of his country 
would remove this stain of cruelty from 
iis domestic annals; then turning to his 
sons he said smilingly— And now pray 
what is to be done with this Flittertigib- 
bet of yours ? he is a sharp lad evident- 
ly, and speaks truth I really think. But 
who can be found that will take such an 
object into their house ? 

‘T will,’ said Sally, ‘as your honor has 
agood guess.’ 

‘And my clothes will fit him,’ said one 


boy. 
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‘And my cap be just the thing,’ said 
the other. 

It was evident from the answers he 
gave, indicating much power of thcught 
and recollection of circumstances, that 
this poor child was some years elder than 
his growth indicated, and that his natu- 
ral increase of size had been retarded by 
hunger, cold and every species of severi- 
ty; but when Sally stripped him for the 
purpose of rendering him really clean and 
comfortable, his most pitiable leanness, 
and the numerous bruises on his naturak 
ly fair skin, awoke a keener sense of 
compassion than she had ever felt for him 
before. Her pity, it appeared, excited her 
imagination also, and from his being fair 
and pretty, she insisted that ‘ he must be 
the son of some great person, and proba- 
bly stolen by some wicked uncle who 
wanted to gain his estate.’ 

As, of course, the history of Mrs.Mon- 
tague’s son was well known to the family, 
and they thought it more likely that his 
first master should sell a child he had 
stolen, than a child of his own, Mrs.Talk- 
bot caused him to be brought up to the 
Park, and taken all through the house, 
being from time to time questioned as to 
whether he had ever been in one s@ 
large ? whether he had ever seen such 
and such articles of furniture before, of a 
quality found only in great houses ? 

The boy was proof against all tempta- 
tion to deceive on these points ; he had 
seen great houses, but it was only te 
sweep their chimneys; he knew nothing 
but that his mother was called mother, 
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not mamma nor mammy ; nor was she a 
lady ; but she loved him dearly, and 
taught him to say his prayers; his father 
was in the churchyard, and his mother 
said she should go there too. They lived 
near a great river, and the man that took 
him to run up the ropes, and who after- 
wards sold him to the chimney-sweep, 
stole him when he was asleep. He re- 
membered the place was called Winter 
something, but could not recollect farther; 
indeed his memory seemed in a measure 
beaten out of him, but capable of being 
brought back by nourishing food and the 
comforts he now enjoyed. 

Whether in consequence of the exer- 
cise he was taught in a ship, or that 
which he had lately been compelled to 
use, we know not, but it is certain that 
his agility appeared almost miraculous ; 
and when his wounds were healed, and 
his strength somewhat restored, he exhib- 
ited a thousand amusing tricks, and facil- 
ity in learning others, in consequence of 
which, the name of Flittertigibbet, given 
in jest by Mr. Talbot, when noticing the 
smallness of his limbs, and the extraor- 
dinary brilliance of his eyes, as they 
beamed from his sooty face, became a 
kind of fixture ; the schoolmaster alone 
calling him James, because he said he 
was christened little Jemmy. 

Either his natural affections were very 
strong, or they had been well cultivated 
in early infancy, for he loved every thing 
on which his heart could lavish its long 
pent up affections intensely. His pro- 
found gratitude to Mr Talbot, his devo- 


tion to those he termed his ‘ young maz. 
ters,’ was beautiful and even affecting, 

As this gentleman provided excellent 
schools for the poor on his estate, the 
stranger had the benefit of one; and dv. 
ring more than a year in which he lived 
under the roof of the good bailiff and his 
kind wife, his progress in learning was 
great, yet in no one instance did he neg. 
lect those duties of feeding the poultry, 
attending to the pigs, watering the cows, 
or any other proper task assigned him 
by his good master the bailiff. 

After a time however, Sally remarked 
‘that she feared he would prove of a ror. 
ing disposition, as he often said he would 
go round the world to seek his mother; 
in consequence of which the schoolmaster 
who was very fond of him, began to think 
it was possible to find where he came 
from, notwithstanding his imperfect ac 
count. 

After setting on foot various inquiries 
it turned out at last that a widow in the 
little town of Wintringham in Lincol 
shire had lost her son one warm day it 
June, so many years ago, as made it pro 
bable that James was indeed the child in 
question. It was said that she wasa ve 
ry good woman, having been many years 
in the service of a superior family, and 
thence married one of the upper servanls, 
whose early death reduced her to pover 
ty, aggravated by ill health, which hal 
now nearly closed her existence. 

As the good man had with benevolent 
zeal prosecuted his inquiries at the Christ 
mas holidays, and this information wa 
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received when winter was at its zenith, 
at the same time he told the poor boy the 
good news he gave him to understand, 
that it was impossible for him to visit his 
mother till spring, but that if he would 
do his best to write her a letter, he would 
himself take it to Thorne and forward it. 

Joyfully did the long-lost wanderer set 
about this task, and happy was he that 
he was so rich, he could send her half a 
crown. and many little presents which he 
had received. This bereaved mother, it 
afterwards turned out, lived only to re- 
ceive his letter and his proofs of love, and 
expire, happy that she knew how he was 
situated, and thankful to those who help- 
ed him. 

This circumstance was not communi- 
cated in Mr. Talbot’s village for some 
time after it happened ; and from mista- 
ken kindness it was withheld from the 
boy, who having given proofs of great 
love to his mother, and being lately af- 
flicted at parting with his young masters 
for Eton, they thought it right to spare, 
hoping that when the holidays came, on 
which he expected to visit her, he would 
bear the tidings better. 

This mistaken kindness was extremely 
bad for its object, whose mind had now 
found a new subject for conjecture and 
love to dwell upon, exciting to imagina- 
tion, and naturally, even properly, calcu- 
lated to lead him from the sober duties of 
life. Had he been told that his poor mo- 
ther was dead, though he might have 
wept bitterly and been disappointed se- 
verely, his sorrow, like that of all young 
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creatures, would have been short; he 
would have clung more fondly to the good 
woman who was really more than a mo- 
ther to him, and endeavored to improve 
in all things, both for her sake, and in or- 
der to exhibit his acquirements to his 
young masters in the holidays. Now, 
his whole mind was given up to his fu- 
ture journey, which combined with ex 
pected pleasure many fears of falling in- 
to the hands of his former masters ; he 
performed his tasks diligently, but me- 
chanically, at school, and when at home 
did his usual work, but without his for- 
mer zeal and affection. 

As Mrs. Lee had long noticed and Ia- 
mented this dejection in so young and 
formerly so lively a boy, she determined 
when the summer fair came at York to 
take him thither as a reward for his good 
conduct hitherto, and as a motive for fu- 
ture exertion, she said: but she also 
thought as a stimulant to his spirits; and 
the pleasure he evidently took in the trip 
assured her she had found the proper 
cure for his dejection. 

Well-dressed, sprightly and intelligent, 
as he walked by her side telling her ma- 
ny an anecdote of his past wanderings, 
and commenting on every thing he saw, 
the good woman felt as proud of him as 
if he had been her grandson ; and on ar- 
riving in the ancient city she took him 
in the first place to the Minster, at which 
he was much surprised and delighted,and 
afterwards proceeded to the Castle. But 
in a short time their steps were arrested, 
their eyes fascinated, by an exhibition in 
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a portable theatre, in front of which a boy 
about James’s age, bedizened in a spang- 
led dress and a feathered cap, was exhib- 
iting various antics and gymnastic frolics, 
sometimes with a pole, and at other times 
On a rope, suspended for the purpose in 
front of the booth. His performances ob- 
tained the warm applause of the surroun- 
ding crowd ; and when he laid down his 
cap, and by a bow solicited reward, innu- 
merable pence were flung into it, and not 
a few sixpences; and he was loudly call- 
ed upon to renew his pleasant labours. 

Whilst this was going on, Sally had 
repeatedly heard him, whom she called 
‘dear little Flitter,’ say to himself ‘I 
could do that better, I can go higher than 
he,’ so that when he darted past her and 
entered within the curtained place to ad- 
dress the master, she felt much afraid he 
was about to seek applause by showing 
his own curious tricks. This was how- 
ever so far from being the case, that on 
his return he said he had seen all he 
wanted to see ; he would go home and 
milk Crowdy, a cow lately committed to 
his care. 

The good woman had her friends to 
visit in Castlegate; she could rely on her 
husband’s care of the homestead, and had 
agreed to walk home with certain neigh- 
bors ; but the boy so earnestly desired to 
go that she consented, though reluctant- 
ly, to permit his departure : twice he re- 
turned to say good bye, and as she after- 
wards said, looked as if he were going 
to cry, and spoke very lovingly. 

When Sally came home, there was no 
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Flitter in the fold, nor did he answer her 
call though her husband did, and they 
went together into the house, where they 
found Crowdy’s milk standing on the ta 
ble, and other proofs that the boy had been 
home before them ; indeed it was evident 
that all his duties had been strictly pers 
formed, and that he could not have lef 
the place above half an hour—he might 
be gone to a neighbor’s—he might be seek. 
ing eggs—but conjecture became alarm, 
for night came but James returned not. 

On going to his chamber, Sally found 
that his books and linen were gone, and 
on his slate the words were written, ‘Fare- 
well, dear friends !’ so, of course, he was 
gone from them voluntarily and for ever. 

Sally nevertheless maintained that he 
had been seduced away by the show-peo- 
ple at the fair ; therefore, as soon as it 
was light, her good husband arose and 
set out for York, in order to seek and re- 
claim the child for whom he had nowa 
paternal affection ; but he found that, it 
being full moon, the party he sought had 
set out the night before, and were gone 
to a far distant fair. The publican who 
supplied them with food said he did not 
know where they were gone to, for it was 
no business of his ; but he was quite sure 
the boy that was missing did not leave 
York with them, as he had himself set 
them for several miles. 

As the family were not in the country, 
and the schoolmaster, angry with the de- 
linquent whom he had loved so much, 
and to whom he had been so kirid, con- 
sidered it a hopeless task to seek further 
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after him, the matter was abandoned. It 
was concluded that the boy’s habits of 
wandering as a chimney-sweep had be- 
come inveterate, and that, from seeing a 
child of his own age paid for performing 
feats of agility, he had foolishly adopted 
the idea of earning his own bread by 
similar exertions, and ungratefully aban- 
doned the home which had been so _ be- 
neficently provided for him. 

When the inhabitants at the Park re- 
tumed, much were the amiable youths 
who had been his first benefactors cha- 
grined to find that poor Flittertigibbet was 
gone, as many were the kindnesses pre- 
pared for him in their minds, and the 
schemes of play in which his assistance 
was reckoned on. Their good parents 
were still more troubled, fearing that ur- 
ged by want and gifted with cunning, the 
poor wanderer might eventually take to 
evil courses, notwithstanding the strict 
honesty he had hitherto shown. 

Time passed ; new sources for helping 
the poor were opened—new subjects of 
interest arose, and the great business of 
education demanded increased attention ; 
this summer, and another after it, passed 
away, and, except when Sally Lee talked 
of little Flitter, his white skin and his 
black bruises, how good he was to the 
chickens and pigs, and how prettily he 
read the Bible on Sunday evenings, he 
and his laughable tricks seemed alike for- 
gotten : even those who had once envied 
his situation, and sneered at his past con- 
dition, were become willing that the kind- 
ness of ‘his honor,’ and the faults of his 
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dependant, should alike sink into ob- 


livion. 

It so happened, that in the autumn of 
the third year after the boy’s departure, 
Mr. Talbot had some business in the vi- 
cinity of Selby, which he preferred see- 
ing after himself, to deputing to his agent; 
and the weather being uncertain, changed 
his usual conveyance, a good horse, for 
his travelling chariot. As he set out ear- 
ly, he was enabled to reach home for a 
late dinner, and on his return had just 
observed a mile-stone announcing the dis- 
tance to York, when his eye was caught 
by the figure of a poor lad, carrying one 
package on his head and another on his 
arm, apparently so heavy that he reeled 
beneath them. 

Mr. Talbot looked more earnestly ; 
there was a peculiar hitch in the walk of 
this boy, indicating a slight degree of 
lameness that was familiar to him, and 
the face, brown and thin as it was, look- 
ed, ‘surely it looked like poor F'litterti- 
gibbet’s 2?” 

The carriage was instantly stopped, 
and a kind voice called aloud to the boy 
to stop also. Though kind, it appeared 
to inspire terror ; for the loaded young 
traveller sank on his knees, abandoning 
his burthens to their fate, and exclaimed 
—‘ O, sir, pray forgive me ! I will never 
run away again.’ 

‘ Then it is really you, poor James! 
Who do you belong to now ? 

‘T have worked all summer for the 
farmer a little below ; but I belong to 
nobody ; and every day they threaten to 
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drive me out of the parish ; but they 
won’t say nothing bad of me—they can’t.’ 

Mr. Talbot, telling his servant to assist 
the boy and follow, drove directly to the 
farm-house pointed out, and, meeting its 
muster in the doorway, inquired what he 
knew of the heavily laden boy who was 
now seen in the distance ? 

Our readers shall now have a specimen 
of the English language as spoken by 
Englishmen on their own soil, and which 
prevails more or less among the peasant- 
ry throughout Great Britain. 

‘ All I know on him is this’n : he were 
saunterin about th’ place i’ th’ spring a- 
most starved ; soa I tak him in and kept 
him to help loike, an vary useful he wor 
I mun say, and a more honest, tidy, truth 
telling lad I nivver knew 1’ my life.’ 

‘ But he tells me you are about parting 
with him ? 

‘Why yes, soa I am, because harvest 
is over, and I can do without him ; besides, 
our parish officers are afeard he’ll become 
a burthen on they, and you sees he’s gone 
very thin and weak; he’s not much 
strength in him.’ 

‘Yet you send him out to carry a load 
fit only for a man.” 

‘Why you see, sir, he’s a good spirit, 
an’ he’s allis willing.’ 

Just then the boy appeared, and laid 
down the packages. 

‘ That will do,’ said Mr. Talbot ; ‘now 
mount with Richard; you have paid for 
your accommodation here, and there is 
nothing more to do at present. Drive 


en.’ 
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Hungry and weary, but most happy, 
most grateful, was the long wretched boy, 
when he found himself once more in tha 
place, which in all his day dreams he had 
held to be an earthly paradise ; but j 
was not till he had again been received 
and nourished by Sally Lee, and in some 
degree recruited in strength, that any one 
inquired ‘ why did you go ?’ or ‘ wher 
did you go ? 

To the first question he replied with 
tears—‘ I had got it into my head that | 
wanted to see my own poor mother; and 
the more Sally was good to me, the mor 
I thought of her ; and when I saw that 
tumbling chap at York, it came into my 
head all at once, that I would get a deal 
of money, and carry it all to her.’ 

‘Then did you really go with thos 
people we saw ? 

‘Yes, I joined them on the road, and 
was with them never so long ; but they 
used me very little better than the chim 
ney-sweep, and they never went at all 
near Wintringham, as the man promised 
they would, and all the money I earned 
my master took, also my shirts and my 
books. I tried to get him before a jus 
tice, but he only beat me for my pains; 
and so at last with much difficulty I ran 
away, with two pence in my pocket; and 
after six weeks of great trouble, being 
frightened to death lest the chimneysweep 
should catch me, I got to the place where 
my poor mother had lain more than 4 
year in her cold grave.’ 

‘Ay, my poor child! cried Sally, 


‘there was she laid months before you 
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set out. O, how foolish we all were to 
hide the truth 

‘T thought my heart would have bro- 
ken outright, when I found I had no 
mother at all, “er coming such a long 
way, and, losing all the friends I had ; 
and I was very ill, I believe, and had like 
to have died ; but an old woman got me 
put into the workhouse, and the doctor 
made me well after a many. weeks. 
When I told them where I had been, they 
said—‘ I must come back, or else go to 
sea; but I was so frightened at the 
thought of again being sold from thence 
toa sw2ep, that I left Wintringham by 
night, and got as far from the river as 
possible. Sometimes I worked, and 
sometimes I begged, mostly sleeping in 
barns and outhouses, or paying all I had 
toget under a roof. So in that way I 
made shift to live—that is, I mean, to 
starve.’ 

‘But you were not so very far off, 
James ; being such a good walker, why 
did you not try to get here again ? 

‘How could I face Mr Talbot and Mrs 
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Talbot ? and you too who have done so 
much for me?” said the boy, relapsing 
into tears. 

‘Why for sure, it was very wrong. 
But cheer up, child ; it is no little matter 
to have kept honest in spite of hunger, 
and to work hard for little pay. We 
must all forgive and forget.’ 

‘It is very good of every body who 
will forgive me; but I am quite sure I 
ought never to forget their goodness ; I 
have suffered enough to make me re- 
member.’ 

Four years have elapsed since Mr. Tal- 
bot thus a second time became the means 
of rescuing this distressed child, and it is 
certain one more steady and thankful was 
never snatched from ruin than he now 
appears ; and there is every reason to 
believe that a valuable member of society 
will eventually be found in the person of 
a wretched boy, found in the very lowest 
grade of humanity, and subject to every 
species of injury which ignorance and 
ferocity could inflict. 





ENIGMA. 


TIS very odd, but very true, 
Whichever way my name you view, 
I still remain the same ; 
I’m made too from the skin of beast, 
That often furnishes your feast, 
’Tis gentle, meek, and tame. 


But ere my title I receive, 
(To tell the troth I here must grieve, ) 
My form is alter’d quite ; 


With marks so black, disfigur’d o’er, 
It seems not what it was before, 


A pure and modest white. 


But then, alas ! a monster great 
Appears, and quickly seals my fate ; 


He strikes a blow so clever, 


That leaves a blood-red mark behind, 
By this, it seems, my worth men find, 


And keep it I must ever. 
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THE SPELLS OF HOME. 


THE SPELLS OF HOME. 


By the soft green light in the woody glade, 

On the banks of moss where thy childhood 
play’d ; 

By the waving tree through which thine eye 

First look'd in love to the summer sky ; 

By the dewy gleam, by the very breath 

Of the primrose tufts in the grass beneath. 

Upon thy heart there is laid a spell— 

Holy and precious—-O guard it well ! 


By the sleepy ripple of the stream, 

Which hath lull’d thee into many a dream ; 
By the shiver of the ivy-leaves 

To the wind of morn at thy casement-eaves ; 
By the bees’ deep murmur in the limes, 

By the music of the Sabbath-chimes ; 


By every sound of thy native shade, 
Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 


By the gathering round the winter hearth, 

When twilight call’d unto household mirth ; 

By the fairy tale or the legend old 

In that ring of happy faces told ; 

By the quiet hours when hearts unite 

In the parting prayer, and the kind “ good 
night ;” 

By the smiling eye and the loving tone, 

Over thy life the spell has thrown. 


And bless’d that gift !—it hath gentle might, 
A guardian power and a guiding light ! 

It hath led the freeman forth to stand 

In the mountain-battles of his land ; 
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it hath brought the wanderer o’er the seas, 
To die ou the hills of his own fresh breeze ; 
And back to she gajes of his father’s hall, 

It hath won the weeping prodigal. 


Yes! when thy heart in its pride would stray, 

From the loves of its guileless youth away ; 

When the sullying breath of the world would 
come 
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O’er the flowers it brought from its childhood’s 

home ; 
Think thou again of the woody gale, 
And the sound by the rustling ivy made ; 
Think of the tree at thy parent’s door, 
And the kindly spell shall have power once 
more ! 

S.F. 





A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


FOR CHILDREN. 





WILLIAM THE SECOND. 


E was the son of William the First, 

and as wicked as his father. Fierce, 
cruel, and proud, he was disliked by all. 
He was silly too, for he cared a great 
deal about his dress, not knowing that in 
the sight of God a meek and quiet spirit 
sof great price, and the righteousness 
of Christ the only dress in which we can 
ever hope to enter heaven. 

William liked to wear clothes that cost 
agreat deal of money, and once, it is 
said, he sent away a pair of stockings, 
and would not wear them, because they 





only cost three shillings, which was a 
great deal in those days, as things were 
very cheap, and when the servant brought 
him a coarser pair, and said that he gave 
more money for them, this foolish king 
liked them very much. He was called 
Rufus, or Red, because his hair was red. 
It was in this reign that the crusade, or 
war, begun. You do not know what 
that means, but I will try to tell you. 
You have often heard of the city of Je- 
rusalem, in the Bible: the Turks had 
taken it, and they lived there. Many 
weak foolish people used to go to Jeru- 
salem to visit the sepulchre where our 
Lord Jesus Christ was buried, and to wor- 
ship it; and amongst others a hermit 
named Peter, and he was angry when he 
saw that the Turks were living there : 
this was very foolish ; but we do not 
wonder at his folly, since he was so igno- 
rant as to pray to an empty grave, when 
it is said in the Bible, “ thou shalt not 
bow down to them nor worship them.” 
But he went from country to country, and 
asked all the kings and princes to go and 
fight against the Turks, and drive them 
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out of Jerusalem ; and a great many 
princes went witha great many soldiers, 
to this war, and Robert, the son of king 
William the First, went with them: they 
called it the holy war, because they 
thought it was a war that would please 
God. If they had read their Bibles, they 
would have known that it is not pleasing 
to God to kill our fellow-creatures, nor 
to worship a sepulchre, and also that we 
can pray in one place as well as another, 
if we pray from the heart, for “ God is a 
spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth ;” but 
they liked idle tales better than the word 
of God. 

William went on from one sin to 
another. A good man, named Anselm, 
used often to tell him, that God did not 
like his wicked ways, but William did not 
care, he only hated Anselm for it ; and 
one day having drank too much wine, he 
went out to hunt in the New Forest, 
which his father had made in sucha 
wicked manner. Sir Walter Tyrrel, one 
of his companions, aimed an arrow care- 
lessly ata stag; it struck against a tree 
which turned its point, and it entered the 
king’s heart, who fell from his horse, quite 
dead. Poor man, he was cut off in the 
midst of his sins. ‘“ The joy of the hypo- 
crite is but fora moment, for in an instant 
he goes down into the grave.” 

Sir Walter Tyrrel, seeing that the king 
was dead, mounted his horse and rode 
off to the sea shore, got into a boat, and 
sailed for France ; but he need not have 
run away, no one cared for William. 


WILLIAM. RUFUS. 









His body was picked up two or three 
days after by some of the poor people, 
whom his father had tugned out of thei 
houses, carried away in a cart, and by. 
ried. 





WILLIAM THE SECOND. 


Character—Fierce, cruel, vain, proud, 
and deceitful ; but the joy of the hypocrite 
is but for a moment. 

Right to the throne—Son of Willian 
the First ; he was a usurper ; his brother 
Robert should have reigned before him. 

Death—Shot whilst hunting in the 
New Forest, when in a state of intoxica- 
tion, year 1100. 

Line—Norman. 

Children—N one. 

Possessions—England and Normandy. 

Remarkable Events—The Crusade or 
holy war begun in this reign. It is said 
that this weak king sent away a pair of 
stockings one day because they only cos 
three shillings, and wore a coarser palt 
because the servant said that he had giv- 
en more money for them. In the year 
1091, there was such a tremendous storm 
from the south-west as to blow down, in 
London, above six hundred houses and 
several churches. Four beams, 26 feet 
long, were wrenched from the roof of one 
church, carried a great distance, and driv- 
en end foremost into the unpaved ground 
20 feet. Not being able to pull them up 
again, the people had to saw them even 
with the ground. A great part of Low 
don was burnt down in 1092, and a ter 
rible sea overflowed the coast of Kent. 
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In connexion with the foregoing account of William Rufus, we haye met with the fol- 


s lowing beautiful lines, written on the supposed supernatural warning which the king is said 
s! to have received before his death. 
J. 
THE DEATH OF THE RED KING. 

Who is it that rides through the forest so green ? 

And gazes with joy on the beautiful scene ? 
i, With the gay prancing war-horse and helmeted head ? 
le ’Tis the monarch of England, stern William the Red. 

Why starts the proud courser? what vision is there ? 
m 


The trees are scarce mov’d with the still breathing air— 
I All is hush’d, save the wild bird that carols on high, 
The forest-bee’s hum, and the rivulet’s sigh. 


But lo! a dark form o’er the pathway hath lean’d, 
a ’Tis the druid of Malwood, the wild forest-fiend, 
The terror of youth, of the aged the fear— 
The prophet of Cadenham, the death-boding seer! 


His garments were black as the night-raven’s plume, 


y. His features were veil’d in mysterious gloom, 

it His lean arm was awfully rais’d while he said, 

4 ‘Well met, England’s monarch, stern William the Red! 
of ‘Desolation, death, ruin, the mighty shall fall— 

st Lamentation and woe reign in Malwood's wide hall! 


Those leaves shall all fade in the next winter’s blast, 
And thou shalt le low ere the winter be past.’ 


at ‘Thou liest, vile caitiff, ’tis false, by the rood, 
For know that the contract is seal’d with my blood, 


: *Tis written, I never shall sleep in the tomb 

, Till Cadenham’s oak in the winter shall bloom! 

. ‘But say what art thou, strange, unsearchable thing, 
That dares to speak treason, and waylay the king ?— 

» ‘Know, monarch, I dwell in the beautiful bowers 

v Of Eden, and poison I shed o’er the flowers. 

" ‘In darkness and storm o'er the ocean I sail, 

P I ride on the breath of the night-rolling gale— 

n I dwell in Vesuvius, ’mid torrents of flame, 

ne Unriddle my riddle, and tell me my name”’ 


O pale grew the monarch, and smote on his breast, 
For who was the prophet he wittingly guess’d ; 


ENIGMA. 


*O, Jesu-Maria!’ he tremblingly said, 
‘Bona Virgo !"—he gazed—but the vision had fied. 


*Tis winter—the trees of the forest are bare, 

How keenly is blowing the chilly night-air ! 

The moonbeams shine brightly on hard-frozen flood, 
And William is riding through Cadenham's wood. 


Why looks he with dread on the blasted oak tree ? 
Saint Swithin! what is it the monarch can see? 
Prophetical sight! ’mid the desoiate scene, 

The oak is array’d in the freshest of green! 


He thought of the contract, ‘ Thou’rt safe from the tomb, 
Till Cadenham’s oak in the winter shall bloom ;’ 

He thought of the druid—‘ The mighty shall fall, 
Lamentation and woe reign in Malwood’s wide hall.’ 


As he stood near the tree, lo! a swift-flying dart 

Hath struck the proud monarch, and pierc’d through his heart ; 
’Twas the deed of a friend, not the deed of a foe, 

For the arrow was aim’d at the breast of a roe. 





In Malwood is silent the light-hearted glee, 

The dance and the wassail, and wild revelrie ; 
Its chambers are dreary, deserted, and lene, 
And the day of its greatness for ever hath flown. 


A weeping is heard in Saint Swithin’s huge pile— 

‘ Dies Ira’ resounds through the sable-dight aisle— 
Tis a dirge for the mighty, the mass for the dead— 
The funeral anthem of William the Red! 





ENIGMA. 


From the dark and dismal cell, And of all subjects, T alone 

Where subterranean beings dwell, Dare to take place above the crown. 
To towns and cities was | brought, But, good as well as great, I shed 
And rules of civil life was taught. Comfort and joy on each man’s head ; 
In palaces I oft reside, The poor, as well as rich, ] warm, 
And dwell among the sons of pride ; And guard ard keep them safe from harm. 
Address the great ; the rich I fear not ; But, such the fickleness of fate, 

And cringe to those for whom ! care not. Such the false fate of man ingrate, 
Balls and assemblies I frequent, I am despis’d when I am old, 

And to the ladies I present And perish in the rain and cold. 

The courtly bow and compliment. Doom’'d by those ills my life to end 
Thus I attain‘d to lofty station, From which I others did defend. 
High above all men in the nation ; 
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ADVENTURES OF CHARLES RAMBLER—2np senies. 


For Parley’s Magazine. 


AVRE isa small, old city. The ob- 

jects which strike the eye of a stran- 
ger are the docks and stone piers, one in 
particular called the Pier-Head. This 
stretches out towards the mouth of the 
Seine, and affords a fine promenade. 

] must omit particular description, be- 
cause | was in the city too short a time 
fora careful survey. Our ship reached 
the dock in the evening. On the follow- 
ing day some of my companions obtained 
passports for Paris, but the persons em- 
ployed in the Police Bureau, or office for 
granting permits to foreigners to travel in 
the country, a thing unknown in republi- 
can America, were so slow in their move- 
ments, that others failed to be possessed 
of those important documents,which alone 
under some circuinstances,. could prevent 
the yawning of prison doors. The next 
morning, July 1, at an early hour we 
made other attempts to get passports, but 
in vain. We were at last told, though 
not before we had ourselves determined 
to go and risk the prison affair, that we 
might proceed to Paris with our Ameri- 
can passports, that is, the passports given 
us by the French consul in New-York. 

The steamboat which goes up the Seine 
as far as Rouen, was soon ready to start. 
Customhouse affairs having been settled, 
and the demands of the porters and com- 
Missioners met, we entered the boat and 
moved away. Our passage to Rouen was 
delightful. Sloping hills, green fields, 
chateaux, villages and hamlets, presented 





to the eye an ever-varying prospect ; and 
we here found that the associations clus- 
tering around ‘sunny France’ were no 
fables. Nature smiled in beauty ; and if 
happiness dwells not there, it must be 
man that prevents it. 

We arrived at Rouen in the afternoon. 
We looked around the city, went into the 
Hall of Justice and the Cathedral, cele- 
brated by its being connected with some 
important events in the early history of 
this part of France. After looking at the 
catuedral and some other buildings, we 
crossed the Seine on a bridge of boats, 
and returned over one of stone, on the 
centre of which is an equestrian statue of 
Corneille, a celebrated French writer. 

The next morning we left Rouen in 
the diligence for Paris. An iron steam- 
boat sometimes runs between Rouen and 
Paris, but at this time it was out of re- 
pair. The Seine has many windings be- 
tween these two cities, which makes a 
passage in the steamer longer than in the 
coach. The French diligence is a large 
heavy coach, containing four departments, 
graduated according to the quality of the 
passengers, or the prices they pay. The 
coach itself has three divisions, the cou- 
pé (coo-pa’) in the front part, the interi- 
eure, in the middie, and the rotonde, in 
the rear. Another place is over the cou- 
pé, where the driver sits. The baggage 
is strongly secured on the top of the dili- 
gence, over which by means of hoops or 
bows a covering is drawn, that shelters 
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the driver and protects the baggage from 
rain. 

The weather was warm, and the dili- 
gence rolled heavily along over the paved 
road. The ground was dry, and the soil 
being of a fine quality, made an abundant 
material for dust. Our clothes were tho- 
roughly coated with the flying element, 
and the eyes, mouth and lungs shared 
largely in the lavish distribution. When 
we stopped at noon, we were so marked, 
that we resembled a company of millers. 
In the afternoon the dust was less oppres- 
sive, so that we moved on towards Paris 
in tolerable comfort, and reached the city 
before night. 

Now, my friends, shall I tell you some- 
thing about this abode of wonders, this 
world in itself? But what shall I talk 
about ? The Boulevards, the Columns, 
the Gardens, the Bridges, the Arches ? 
No, no; I was only a passer-by, and can 
only tell you that this great city, with all 
its vices, has much in its mere outward 
form (for I could see nothing more) that 
is worth the amen of the traveler. I 
may possibly at 9 future period give you 
some description of Paris, but at present 





I must pass on to a more remote region, 

I left Paris in the diligence for Geneva 
about six o’clock in the afternoon of July 
5. For a few miles our course lay along 
the left bank of the Seine. The river 
soon abandoned the route, or the route a- 
bandoned the river. What the fact was, 
I must let those who are better acquain- 
ted with the geography of France than I 
was, decide. Be this as it may, I saw no 
more of the Seine. Night spread its 
mantle around us, but brought little rest 
to the diligence-tost traveler. 

We found in various places, in the 
course of three days and three nights on 
the road, refreshment for ‘man and beast,’ 
as our Newengland tavern signs some- 
times say. We passed through Dijon, 
Auxonne, Dole, and some other places, 
and reached Poligny, a small town at the 
foot of the Jura mountains, just when the 
day had left us, and the shades of night 
had settled down on the hills. 

At Poligny our mountain rambles com: 
menced. Before the diligence had pass 
ed the dark and narrow streets of this 
town, which seemed to be out cf sight of 
people, we found the steep windings of 
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the mountains. During a considerable 
part of the night the road was up, up, up, 
and the morning light showed us some 
of those wild and magnificent cliffs which 
hold communion with cloudy regions and 
driving storms. The clouds however at 
this time had deserted their abodes, and 
left the pure blue air in quiet possession 
of lofty rocks and jutting crags. The 
road sometimes wound up, along the brow 
of a hill, which overlooked a deep ravine, 
then down into some narrow gorge, and 
again along the borders of a far-stretch- 
ing mountain wall, which formed the bat- 
tlements of some sunny valley. 

About noon the diligence passed the 
eastern summits of the Jura, and a new 
world burst upon us. Here was Swit- 
rerlaud. At the foot of the mountain be- 
low,—stretching for many miles north and 
south, checkered with woodlands, green 
fields, towns, villages and churches,—was 
the valley of lake Leman. ‘The lake, 
further east, displayed its polished surface 
in the bright radiance of a summer sun. 
Beyond and near the lake were the moun- 
tains of Savoy, and still more remote the 
snowy forms of the Alpine chain, while 
their ‘ monarch,’ Mont Blanc, far above 
them all, reared its summit into the deep 
blue of heaven. Such prospects are not 
often enjoyed. The ocean, rippling in 
the moonbeams, affords a vision of beau- 
ty; and, tossed by the tempest, one of 
grandeur: the variegated view of mea- 
dow, vale, hill, is beautiful; and that of 


the solitary mountain is magnificent : 
R VOL. VIII. aueust, 1840. 


but this view before me was one vast pan- 
orama of loveliness and sublimity united. 

Slowly descending, the diligence pur- 
sued the zigzag path to the valley. A 
short distance from the summit of the 
mountain which we were leaving, I ob- 
served a fountain marked Napoteon, 
showing that the conqueror and destroy- 
er had been there. Had the name of 
Napoleon been inscribed only on foun- 
tains and other emblems of peace, happy 
would it have been for the world! But 
that name is also bound with the miser- 
ies of a Russian campaign, the shrieks 
of the dying on the plains of Syria, and 
the horrors of Waterloo. I would not 
pass a sweeping condemnation on every 
act of Bonaparte, for I believe he did 
some good ; yet I fear the evil which he 
caused was far greater than the benefits 
he ever rendered to man. We may re- 
gard with wonder and respect his mighty 
powers for action ; but at the same time 
it is only with sorrow and deep regret 
that we look upon the abuse of abilities 
that might have blessed mankind. 

After reaching the valley, and travers- 
ing a charming country for several hours, 
we reached Geneva. My first impres- 
sions on entering that city, whose envi- 
rons are the living emblems of all that is 
grand and beautiful in the material world, 
will not be soon forgotten. As I gazed 
on the clear blue of the lake, whose wa- 
ters rushed on to re-form the majestic 
Rhone ; as I traced the beautiful prome- 
nades on the city ramparts, and viewed 
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the noble fabrics which adorn its streets 
and the borders of Leman ; as I looked 
on the beautiful villas and the lofty hills, 
I was filled with rapture and delight; and 
I thought that no one, whose home was 
Geneva, would ever stray beyond the con- 
fines of this lake and these magnificent 
mountains. 

On a bright sunny morning | left Ge- 
neva in a steamboat for Vevay. This 
passage was delightful beyond the pow- 
er of words to describe, and they who 
would know the beauties so lavishly scat- 
tered on all sides must not rest satisfied 
with written accounts; they must view 
what here exists with their own eyes. 

I landed at Vevay, a small town not far 
from the head of the lake, intending to 
leave immediately for Berne,but the places 
in the diligence were all engaged. Hence 
I was obliged to wait another day. In 
the afternoon of the following day I start- 
ed for Berne. For some few miles be- 
yond Vevay, the road ascends a steep and 
rough mountain side,* and is afterwards 


* Since the time of my passing over these hills a new 
road has been constructed, which for some distance af- 
fords a fine view of Mout Blanc. This mountain is seen 
beyond the lake and the immediate highlands of Savoy. 


more level, though not what would be 
called level on the sea-coast of Neweng. 
land. Night soon came, and we passed 
on in darkness. At a late hour we reach. 
ed Bulle, where ‘man and horse’ took g 
little repose, short however, for we were 
in a few hours on the road again, and 
soon after sunrise entered Friburg. | 
walked from Friburg to Berne, and thus 
resumed the pedestrian movements, to 
which, at home, I had been long accus. 
tomed. I reached Berne in the afternoon, 
there made a short stay, and then came 
to my present abode. My residence has 
been a few miles from Berne, in Hofwyl, 
which I shall make a rallying point, and 
from which I may give an account of va 
rious excursions in a country abounding 
in all that can delight the eye, or afford 
deep and lasting pleasure to the mind. 
Switzerland, above all other countries, 
it seems to me, deserves the name of an 
earthly paradise ; and I hope some of 
my readers may one day climb its moun 
tains, traverse its valleys, and gaze on ils 
winding rivers and glassy lakes. 


Adieu, 
CHARLES RAMBLER. 





THE FIRST DIVING BELL, AND GOV. PHIPPS. 


HE first diving bell we read of was 

nothing but a very large kettle sus- 
pended by ropes, with the mouth down- 
wards, and planks to sit on fixed in the 
middle of its concavity. Two Greeks at 
Toledo, in 1588, made an experiment 
with it before the emperor Charles V. 


They descended in it, with a lighted car 
dle, to a considerable depth. In 1683, 
William Phipps, the son of a blacksmith, 
and afterwards governor of Massachusetts 
bay, formed a project for unloading a rich 
Spanish ship sunk on the coast of His 
paniola. Charles II. gave him a ship 
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with every thing necessary for his under- 
taking ; but being unsuccessful he re- 
turned in great poverty. He then en- 
deavoured to procure another vessel, but 
failing, he got a subscription, to which the 
duke of Albemarle contributed. In 1687 
Phipps set sail in a ship of two hundred 
tons, having previously engaged to divide 
the profits according to the twenty shares 
of which the subscription consisted. At 
first all his labors proved fruitless ; but at 
last, when he seemed almost to despair, 
he was fortunate enough to bring up so 
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much treasure, that he returned to Eng- 
land with the value of 200,0007. sterling. 
Of this sum he got about 20,0002. and 
the duke 90,0002. Phipps was knighted 
by the king, and laid the foundation of 
the fortunes of the present noble house of 
Mulgrave. Since that time diving bells 
have been often employed. On occasion 
of the breaking in of the water of the 
Thames during the progress of the tun- 
nel under the Thames, Mr. Brunel fre- 
quently descended in one to the bed of 
the river. 





ABOUT THE WAX PALM TREE, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ATHER, you have grown very lazy 
lately, said little Sophia, climbing 
upon her father’s knee one day after din- 
ner; you never tell us any stories now, 
and you used to tell us heaps. 

‘That is true,’ replied her father laugh- 
ing,‘ but having told you heaps, as you 
say, I do not know any more to tell.’ 

Well then, one of the old ones, father ; 
don’t think to get off so; for if I really 
like a story, I do not care how often I 
hear it. 

‘Nonsense,’ cried her brother Freder- 
ick, whom the mention of a story brought 
from the other side of the room, where 
he had been teaching his dog Cesar to 
jump over a stick ; ‘ nonsense, you would 
be tired before you heard one three times, 
and I can easily prove to you that you 
would mind hearing the same thing over 
and over again for ever.’ 





I did not say forever, interrupted So- 
phia, I said often. 

‘ You said you did not care how often, 
and that means the same thing.’ 

_ * Does it? said his father. 

‘ O father, you know very well what I 
mean ; I only mean that what Sophy said 
about hearing a story over and over again, 
must be nonsense ; or else why cannot 
she go and read again some of the little 
story books that her aunt gave to her last 
year ? She has got a whole basket full? 

O brother, but they are for such very 
little children, said Sophy, I was so very’ 
little last year. 

‘ Well then, now that you are so much 
older and wiser, you may find enough to 
read, without asking folks to tell you sto- 
ries like a baby. There are father’s 
books, if you are tired of your own ; and 
as vou like reading the same thing over 
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and over again, you may read some of 
his often enough before you understand 
them.’ 

‘Then had she not better wait a little, 
before she tries to read them ?’ said his 
father. 

Yes indeed I think so, said Sophia ; 
besides, I never said I preferred to hear 
the same thing, if any one would be so 
good as to tell me something new. And 
then too I said hear, not read. If I read 
any thing that I cannot quite make out, I 
am obliged to wait, and wait, till some- 
body will explain it to me, and that is ve- 
ry disagreeable. But I always undet- 
stand what I am told, because when there 
is any thing difficult I can ask directly, 
and get it explained in other words. So 
if you please, father, and if you have 
time, do tell me something, 

‘1 do please, my little Sophy, and I 
have time, but what is the something to be?’ 

O, something wonderful. I like to 
hear of wonders, that is, real wonders, 
not such as we meet with in fairy tales. 

‘And yet,’ said Frederick, ‘you like 
Sinbad the Sailor.’ 

I used to like it; but then I thought it 
was true. 

Frederick burst into a loud laugh.— 
‘Well, I did not think you were such a 
simpleton. The name might have told 

ou it was not true. The Voyages of 
Sinbad the Sailor from the Arabian 
Nichts.’ 

But I did not know it was from the A- 
rabian Nights. You know, Frederick, 
mother does not wish me to read all the 


Arabian Nights, only here and there pies 
ces that she picks out for me; and she 
prefers I should read the stories in the 
Child’s Own Book, because they were se. 
lected by a lady she well knows, and her 
children wanting to read such stories ye. 
ry much, she put them together and pub- 
lished them ; and I thought people said 
‘ Sinbad the Sailor’ as they say ‘ Park the 
Traveller,’ and that it meant only that he 
was famous for making so many voyages, 
as Park was for travelling so far. 

‘And a very natural mistake it was,’ 
said her father. 

‘Yes, but then the monstrous things he 
meets with. Whoever heard of a bird's 
egg so large that it was mistaken for an 
island; or of a valley full of diamonds? 

‘No one ever heard of these things 
certainly, but I and many others have 
heard of things quite as wonderful, and 
which nevertheless are known to be true,’ 
said his father. ‘If you had read in the 
Voyages of Sinbad of a tree one hundred 
and eighty feet high, growing on a moun 
tain a quarter of a mile above the level of 
the sea, would it not appear to you as 


wonderful as the valley of diamonds ? 
‘1 believe it would; but is there such 


a tree, father? said Frederick. 

‘There is such a tree ; and besides ils 
great height, this tree bears wax.’ 

A tree bear wax! cried Sophia. 0 
father, you are laughing at me, because! 
said I liked to hear of wonders. 

‘No indeed, I am quite serious. Did 
you never before hear of wax being found 
in plants ?” 
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No, father, never. 
‘Nor you, Frederick ? 

‘No, father, nor I.’ 

‘] wish, Frederick, you would run in- 
to the garden and gather mea ripe plum.’ 

‘A plum, father! What for ? 

‘You will see when you have brought 
the pluin.’ 

O pray be quick, Frederick, said So- 
phia ; and Frederick ran off as fast as 
he could. 

‘Here is the plum, father,’ said he, re- 
turning quite out of breath, * but I was 
in such a hurry to pluck it, that I brushed 
off the bloom I am afraid. Are you go- 
ing to eat it ? 

‘No. I am sorry though that you 
have brushed off the bloom, because it is 
precisely the bloom which I want to show 
you. Let me look at it.’ 

Frederick gave the plum to his father. 

‘You have grasped it rather roughly, 
to be sure ; however there is still enough 
left. Now look at it, my boy, and you, 
little Sophy : do you see this very fine 
whitish powder that lies on the surface of 
the plum, where it has not been touched ? 

‘Yes, I see it,’ said Frederick ; ‘ but, 
father, there is nothing very curious in 
that, [have seen that thousands of times, 
and so has every body who ever 
ate plums. I see nothing on this plum 
that is not to be seen on every other plum.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said his father ; ‘ but are you 
sure that you know what this whitish 
powder is ? 

‘What it is? it is part of the plum. Is 
it not what we cal] the bloom ? 
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‘It is wax,’ said his father. 
Wax, father, real wax ? Do you mean 
such as the bees make ? 

‘It is real wax, similar in kind to that 
made by bees.’ 

‘ Father,’ said Frederick, after a silence 
of some minutes, ‘ it is curious certainly, 
but not so curious as I expected. At 
least 1 should have thought it much more 
so if the wax had been in greater quan- 
tities, so as to look like wax at once, and 
not to want so much studying to find it 
out.’ 

‘For your comfort,’ said his father; 
‘the wax on the tree we were speaking 
of a little while ago, is to be seen and 
known as such without much studying.” 

I am glad we have got back to the tree 
again, said Sophia. I was afraid you 
had quite forgotten the poor tree. Now 
do, father, begin, and tell us all about it, 
where it grows, and who discovered it, 
and first of all, what is its name ? 

-*Its name is Cerorylon andicola, or 
Wax-tree of the Andes.’ 

I am glad it has an easier name than 
the first, said Sophia. I should never 
recollect that.’ 

‘You need not try, you may call it the 
Wax Palm Tree. It was discovered by a 
great traveller named Humboldt, and it 
grows in the upper or higher Andes, 
which are always covered with snow.’ 

But that must be a very cold place, 
[ did not know that palm trees ever grew 
in such cold places. 

‘No more did I till I read Humboldt’s 
In Europe trees of the palm 


travels. 


























































































































































kind are not found higher up than a thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. But 
the wax palm of the Andes is first seen 
at the height of sixteen hundred feet, and 
more abundantly in the place mentioned, 
which is a quarter of a mile above the 
level of the sea. I think I told you that 
the height of the palm tree is sometimes 
as great as one hundred and eighty feet.’ 

‘What a tree!’ said Frederick ; ‘ and 
is it thick in proportion ? 

‘ By no means : its diameter where it 
is thickest, is little more than a foot ; and 
it stands, like other palms, quite straight 
up. One of its roots, which are numerous, 
is thicker than the stem of the tree itself.’ 

But the wax, father, when shall we 
come to the wax ? asked Sophy. 

‘1 am just going to speak of the wax,’ 
said her father, smiling. ‘The whole 
length of the stem is marked at certain 
distances by rings, where leaves have 
grown, and between these rings is a sub- 
stance of a yellowish colour and very 
smooth. ‘This is the wax.’ 

‘ Real wax, pure wax?’ asked Frederick 

‘It is, I believe, mixed with a kind of 
resin. The inhabitants of the country 
consider it as pure wax. They boil it 
with about the third of the quantity of 
soap, and make it into tapers, which are 
used for various purposes.’ 

And what sort of leaves has this won- 
derful tree ? 

‘It has leaves, but not many ; not more 
than ten at the utmost, feathered, that is, 
resembling feathers in form, and they are 
sometimes seen eighteen feet long. They 
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are folded over. The upper side of them 
is of a beautiful green, the under is coy. 
ered with a kind of white scale, which 
gives a bright silvery appearance to this 
side of the leaf.’ 

How beautiful it must be! Has it no 
flowers ? 

* At the base of the leaves the flowers 
appear in a cluster on a number of slen- 
der stalks ; these flowers produce nuts 
or berries about the bigness of a grape, 
which when ripe are of a fine violet col- 
our. The skin has a faint sweetish taste, 
very agreeable to birds and squirrels, 
The kernel is wrapped up in a double 
skin ; the outer of a reddish colour, veiny, 
thick, and easily separated from the nut. 
The mner skin is very thin, of a pale 
cinnamon colour, and sticks fast to the 
kernel. The kernel itself is extremely 
hard, and about as transparent as horn.’ 

Thank you, father, said Sophy, when 
he had ended his description ; but tell us 
what transparent means. 

‘What you can see through, my dear.’ 

But is this all that you can tell us a 
bout this curious tree ? 

‘All at least that would interest you, 
or that you would understand.’ 

Wait one moment, father, said Sophy, 
[ want to ask you a few more questions 
about palm-trees. 

‘ And so do I,’ said Frederick, ‘ but I 
am afraid it will take uptoo much time 
to answer them now.’ 

‘Tam afraid so too, Fred,’ said his 
father ; ‘ therefore, if you please, we will 
stop till another time.’ 



















HAVE seen the following interesting 

remarks on the Bee, by a Mr. Keith 
of Oxford in the state of Maine, and as 
this useful little insect is a sight constant- 
ly before the eyes of my young readers, 
J will insert them in Parley’s Magazine. 
The ‘little busy bee’ is an example of in- 
dustry, neatness and skill, worthy of im- 
itation by my young friends, who have 
printed books as well as the book of na- 
ture always open before them. 

“A new Bese-Hive. The bee posses- 
ses the united skill of the mason, the ar- 
chitect, the geometrician and the civilian. 
Many naturalists of this and other coun- 
tries have devoted much time in search- 
ing out their habits, admiring their saga- 
city, and publishing the result of their 
researches. They have learned much ; 
and there is much more yet to be learn- 
ed of this wonderful insect. I have my- 
self kept bees for thirteen or fourteen 
years : I long since felt the necessity of 
preserving these little creatures from the 
barbarous custom of annual suffocation. 
For a while I tried the box hive, but found 
my bees unwilling to enter it, and I lost 
several swarms in trying to force them 
into it. I abandoned this kind of hive, 
and finished a room in my garret, dark 
and tight, with a communication through 
the outside wall of the house, to give 
them free passage in and out. I placed 
a hive of bees in this room, their entrance 
into the hive being on a level with this 
outward passage and near to it. To this 
toom I have a door from my garret, nev- 
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er accessible to children or intruders. 
The room must be made impervious to 
rats and mice, who are very fond of bees, 
sparing not even their weapons of defence. 
This young swarm soon filled their hive, 
and then commenced their operations be- 
neath, above, and around the hive, filling 
in the white virgin comb, without the aid 
of bars, slats, or crosspieces to build to, 
from the roof of the house to the floor of 
their room. At times I stole into this 
apiary, and by the aid of a light viewed 
the progress they were making, and the 
splendid columns of comb they were er- 
ecting. They had the benefit of the la- 
bor of all their increase—all their pro- 
geny ; there was no swarming, no colon- 
izing from their numerous family. Give 
bees room and they never swarm. Who- 
ever heard of bees swarming from a hol- 
low tree, till the space within it was fill- 
ed ? After the second year of their op- 
erations, and during the coldest of the 
winter, while the bees all lay dormant at 
the centre of their nectarine pile, I took 
my family stores from the external layers, 
which always contain the whitest and pu- 
rest in the storehouse, and is the only 
portion which can be taken without inju- 
ry to the residue. For many years my 
table was supplied from this room with 
the choicest of sweets, from which many 
a friend has enjoyed a treat, and lingered 
to admire this simple contrivance for the 
preservation of the bee, and the store- 
house so well adapted to receive the fruits 
of his labor.” 
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O, the sunny summer time! 

O, the leafy summer time ! 
Merry is the bird’s life, 

When the year is in its prime! 
Birds are by the water-falls 

Dashing in the rainbow-spray ; 
Everywhere, everywhere, 

Light and lovely there are they! 


BIRDS. 


Birds are in the forest old, 
Building in each hoary tree ; 

Birds are on the green hills ; 
Birds are by the sea! 


On the moor, and in the fen, 
’Mong the wortleberries green ; 
In the yellow furze-bush 
There the joyous bird is seen; 









In the heather on the hill ; 
All among the mountain thyme ; 
By the little brook-sides, 
Where the sparkling waters chime ; 
In the crag; and on the peak, 
Splintered, savage, wild, and bare, 
There the bird with wild wing 
Wheeleth through the air. 


Wheeleth through the breezy air, 
Singing, screaming in his flight, 
Calling to bis bird-mate, 
In a troubleless delight ! 
In the green and leafy wood, 
Where the branching ferns up-curl 
Soon as is the dawning, 
Wakes the mavis and the merle ; 
Wakes the cuckoo on the bough ; 
Wakes the jay with rnddy breast ; 
Wakes the mother ring-dove 
Brooding*on her nest! 


’ 


0, the sunny summer time! 
O, the leafy summer time! 


ABOUT GHOST STORIES. 


‘Merry is the bird’s life 
When the year is in its prime! 
Some are strong and some are weak; * 
Some love day and some love night ;— 
But whate’er a bird is, 
Whate’er loves—it has delight, 
In the joyous song it sings ; 
In the liquid air it cleaves ; 
In the sunshine ; in the shower ; 
In the nest it weaves ! 


Do we wake ; or do we sleep; 

Go our fancies in a crowd 
After many a dull care,— 

Birds are singing loud ! 
Sing then, linnet ; sing then, wren ; 

Merle and mavis, sing your fill ; 
And thou, rapturous skylark, 

Sing and soar up from the hill! 
Sing, O nightingale, and pour 

Out for us sweet fancies new !— 
Singing thus for us, birds, 

We will sing of you! 

Mary Howirr. 





ABOUT GHOSTS AND GHOST-STORIES. 


THE following account might perhaps 
serve as a key to unlock the secrets 
of all ghost-stories that ever have been 
told. If any of my young readers should 
heara ghost story related, and the re- 
later and hearers «were inclined to be- 
lieve it, let him tell the story of the 


OLD NURSE AND THE CLUB-ROOM. 


At a town in the west of England a 
club of twenty-four people assembled 
once a week to drink punch, smoke tobac- 
co, and talk politics. Each member had 


his peculiar chair, and the president's was 
more exalted than the rest. 


It was a 





rule that if a member was absent his 
chair should remain vacant. 

One evening at the meeting of the club 
there was a vacant chair, which had re- 
mained empty for several meetings. It 
belonged to a member who was believed 
to be in a dying state, and inquiries were 
naturally made after their associate. He 
lived in the adjoining house. A particu- 
lar friend went himself to inquire for him, 
and reported to the club that he could 
not possibly survive the night. This dis- 
mal tidings threw a damp on the compa- 
ny ; they smoked on in silence and were 
gloomy ; all efforts to turn the conversa- 
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258 
tion from the melancholy subject were in- 
effectual. 

At about midnight, the time when the 
club was usually most cheerful, a silence 
prevailed in the room, the door gently 
opened, and the form, in white, of the dy- 
ing man, walked into the room, and took 
a seat in the accustomed chair. There 
it remained in silence, and in silence was 
gazed at. His appearance continued a 
sufficient time in the chair to convince 
all present of the reality of the vision. 
But they were in a state of awful aston- 
ishment. At length the apparition arose 
and stalked towards the door, opened it 
as if living, went out, and closed the 
door afterwards. 

After a long pause, a member at last 
had the resolution to say, ‘if only one of 
us had seen this, he would not have been 
believed, but it is impossible that so many 
persons can be deceived.’ 

The company by degrees recovered 
their speech ; and the whole conversa- 
tion, as may be imagined, was respecting 
the object of their alarm. They broke 
up in a body and went home. 

In the morning, inquiry was made af- 
ter their sick friend. He had died as 
nearly as possible about the time of his 
appearing at the club. There was scarce- 
ly room for doubt before, but now there 
was absolute certainty of the reality of the 
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Several years had elapsed, and the 
story had ceased to engage attention, and 
was almost forgotten, when one of the 
club, who was an apothecary, in the 
course of his practice attended an old wo. 
man, who gained her living by nursing 
sick persons. She was now ill herself 
and finding her end near at hand, she 
told the apothecary she could leave the 
world with a good conscience, except for 
one thing which lay on her mind. ‘Do 
not you remember, sir,’ she said, ‘ the 
poor gentleman whose ghost has been s» 
much talked of ? I was his nurse. The 
night he died I left the room for some. 
thing I wanted ; I am sure I had not 
been absent long ; but at any return | 
found the bed without my patient. | 
knew he was delirious, and I feared 
that he had thrown himself out of the 
window. Iwas so frightened that I had 
no power to stir. But after some time, 
to my great astonishment, he came shir- 
ering back, with his teeth chattering, and 
laid down on the bed and died. Consid- 
ering I had done wrong by leaving him, 
I kept it a secret that he had left the room; 
and indeed I did not know what might 
be done to me. I knew I could explain 
all the story of the ghost, but I dared not 
do it. From what had happened I was 
certain that it was he himself who had 
been in the club room, perhaps recollect- 
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apparition. The story spread over the 
May I be forgiven for keeping it a secret 


country, and was so well attested as to ob- 
tain general belief; for in this case the so long! and if the poor gentleman's 

fact was attested by three and twenty friends forgive me, I shall die in peace.’ | j 
credible eye-witnesses, all of them living. th 
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TRUE STORIES. 


By THE aUTHORESS oF ‘ Atways Happy.’ 


No. II. 


PLATO, DIONYSIUS, AND TIMOLEON. 
pLATo the philosopher, of whom you 
will often read, was an Athenian, 
and the pupil of the famous Socrates. He 
died about twelve years before Philip of 
Macedon was murdered. He was the 
intimate friend of Dion, the best and 
wisest of the Syracusans ; and went to 
Syracuse, a city in the island of Sicily, 
to visit him. When he observed that the 
manners of Dion were stern and harsh, 
he, like a true friend, told him of this de- 
ket, and reminded him “ that a haughty 
tarriage keeps people at a distance, and 
reduces man to pass his life in solitude.” 
As Dion was a wise man, no doubt he 
Mofited by this good advice ; for it is a 
proof of wisdom to listen kindly to coun- 
‘el, and amend the faults it points out. 
Dionysius the younger was at this 
time tyrant, or king, of Syracuse ; he was 
the brother-in-law of Dion, and a young 


prince of great promise. His father, Di- 
onysius the Elder, had sadly neglected 
his education, which led Plato to say, all 
his faults arose from ignorance; and this 
great philosopher took considerable pains 
to instruct and improve him. Dionysius 
proved the natural goodness of his char- 
acter by the respect and attention he paid 
to Plato ; he gave up his habits of idle- 
ness and dissipation, and devoted himself 
to study and sober amusements. Had it 
not been for the base flattery of his cour- 
tiers, this young prince would have proba- 
bly become a good anda great man. But 
the angry nobles, jealous of the influence 
of the virtuous Dion, misrepresented his 
conduct, and spoke so ill of him, that he 
was at last banished from Syracuse ; and 
Plato, soon after, gladly quitted the court 
of the tyrant. 

About two years afterwards, upon rte- 
ceiving a promise from Dionysius that he 
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would recal Dion, Plato made another 
voyage to Sicily. Dionysius, on hearing 
of his arrival, went out to meet him in 
a splendid chariot drawn by four white 
horses, in which he placed the philoso- 
pher, and performed himself the office of 
driver. The Sicilians, too, rejoiced at his 
return ; and, for a time, all was harmony. 
Among other proofs of the prince’s favour, 
he presented Plato with eighty talents of 
gold, or about 15,5007. Plato had now 
more influence at court than any one, and 
he lived ina dignified manner, which his 
enemies stigmatized as pride, but his 
friends praised it as the result of wisdom. 

Plato could not, however, prevail on 
Dionysius to recal Dion ; a mutual dis- 
trust was the consequence, and, in the se- 
quel the philosopher returned to Athens. 

Dionysius, now left to himself and to 
the influence of his artful flatterers, forgot 
all the good that Plato had taught him. 
He not only broke the promise he had 
made of recalling his brother-in-law, but 
even married that brother's wife to one of 
his courtiers. Dion, provoked at this 
wickedness, led an army to Syracuse, 
drove the tyrant from his throne, and re- 
covered his wife. He governed Syracuse 
with much moderation and ability ; but 
was at last cruelly murdered. After his 
death, Dionysius again ascended the 
throne, and was again driven from it: 
and, after all his various fortunes, it is 
said, he became a schoolmaster at Cor- 
inth. He had always such good spirits, 
that when one rallied him on not having 
profited by the counsel of his master Pla- 




























to, he replied, “ How can you say have 
not profited by Plato’s maxims, when yoy 
see me bear misfortunes so well ?” 

But you will wish to hear who was the 
person that finally drove this tyrant from 
Syracuse ; and I shall have great pleas. 
ure in speaking to you of that successful 
general. It was Timoleon, a native of 
Corinth, an excellent soldier, brave, hu. 
mane, and firm. He had a brother, Tj. 
mophanes, who had made himself tyrant 
of Corinth. Timoleon loved his brother, 
but he more dearly loved his country; 
and when he found he could not persuade 
him to give freedom to Corinth, he con- 
sented to his death. 

But, though the people praised hin, 
the heart of Timoleon reproached him for 
this act ; and he would have punished 
himself by death, if his friends had not 
implored him to live. He consented to 
live, but he never more knew peace of 
conscience. 

The Carthaginians, who were almost 
always at war with the Syracusans, sent 
anarmy against them ; and they in their 
distress applied to Corinth for relief. Ti 
moleon was despatched with some troops 
to their aid : he gained great advantages 
over the Carthaginians, and entered Syra- 
cuse in triumph. 

Dionysius, admiring this excellent ger 
eral, surrendered himself and his citadel 
into his hands, and was sent to Co 
rinth. 

Timoleon now attacked the Carthag 
nians, under Asdrubal and Amilcar and 
gained a signal victory. In short, he 
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gibdued all the enemies of Syracuse, and 
stored that city to liberty, instituted 
laws for her benefit, and was universally 
loved and honoured. “ Virtue is sel- 
dom or never without envy.” Timoleon 
had, doubtless, enemies and false accus- 
ers; but he had also friends and admirers. 

When he had performed all the good 
he could for the island of Sicily, he gave 
up his power, and lived the rest of his 
days In an honourable and tranquil re- 
tirement. His wife and children followed 
him from Corinth ; and, to the last hour 
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of his life, the Syracusans acted by his 
advice in all important matters. When 
they wished to have his opinion, he used 
to be drawn in a chariot to the place of 
meeting, and whatever he directed was 
done. He died about B. C. 337. 

Every honour was paid to him after 
his death, and his bier was wetted with 
the tears of the grateful Syracusans. 

Plato, of whom I have told you so 
much, died B.C. 348, aged 81, the year 
before Dionysius recovered the tyranny 
of Syracuse. 





For Parley’s Magazine. 
A FABLE FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


a quiet, pleasant school room sat 
some dozen girls and boys with their 
kind teacher, who was trying to convince 
them of the necessity of industry and at- 
tention. But the eyes of the children 
would wander to the window, or their lit- 
lehands beat upon their desks, and now 
and then one or another would start a- 
way from their seats, as though any thing 
were better than sitting still to listen or 
tostudy. The teacher, almost discour- 
aged, said to herself, ‘O,if these children 
could know, as I know, the importance of 
industry and attention! if they could 
know the value of instruction ! but alas, 
my labour seems all in vain. I fear they 
will learn only as I have learned, when 
it is too late. But just at this moment 
both teacher and scholars turn an eager 
wondering look towards the door, for two 
litle beings have there suddenly made 


their appearance, whom the children, from 
the descriptions in some of their books, at 
once determine to be Fairies. Yet in 
looks and manners these little beings 
seem very diflerent. ; 

One has a cheerful and at the same 
time earnest and intelligent countenance ; 
her dress is plain and neat, though very 
pretty ; and her step, though light and 
quick as any fairy’s, is yet gentle and 
easy. 

The other comes with a laughing eye 
and careless step ; now dancing, singing, 
and shouting ; now walking listlessly a- 
long, and looking in every direction as 
if in search of something to interest and 
amuse her. She is dressed in silk and 
satin of bright and gaudy colors; on her 
head is a wreath of roses, and she seems 
all sparkling with gems and jewels. 


The children clap their hands with de- 
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light. ‘O how beautiful ! they exclaim, 
and wonder to see their teacher look sad 
at her approach, while she turns to wel- 
come the other Fairy with a warm greet- 
ing. Then speaking to the children she 
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happy being will let us dance and ski 
and play, from morning till night.’ : 
And the glad Fairy looked on then 


with an inviting smile, as she said, ‘Yes 
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said, 

‘ These two beings have come to offer 
you their guidance and assistance ; being 
enemies to each other they will not share 
the care between them. ‘Then say, each 
of you, which shall be your friend and 
guide ? But first, my dear little ones, 
listen attentively to what they say, and 
think much before you decide, for you 
know not how great is the importance of 
your choice.’ 

‘O but we know,’ said some of the chil- 
dren, ‘ which we shall like best ; that 
glad Fairy, with the dancing step and 
merry laugh ; with beautiful clothes and 
bright jewels. And O see those play- 
things her servants are bringing in! balls, 
hoops, and graces, and never so many 
things. They have books too, if we like 
to read, and see, they are full of pretty 
pictures! The other Fairy looks good 
and kind ; but then we are afraid she is 
too sober for us ; besides, we are sure 
there are hard lessons in those books of 
hers, and on those maps ; and we do not 
want to sit still and sew all that work. 
Those pretty things she has must be hard 
to make, and we cannot even play her 
plays without attention. Look at those 
puzzles, and then those dissected maps 
and pictures to be put together! O, we 
never could do all this! But this kind, 


that you shall, my pretty playfellows, 
Books and work are tiresome things, bu 
here are the games we like, and we yj 
be merry all day and every day.’ 

On hearing these words the childrep 
quickly crowd around her ; but some of 
the more observing among them perceiye 
rents in her pretty frock, that her roses 
seem half withered, and that her jewels, 
brightly as they shine, are not real gems, 
That her toys, though beautiful to look 
upon, are so frail as scarce to last an hour, 
and her books contain only pictures and 
the silliest of stories. 


But hark ! the other Fairy speaks, and 
in a voice like music she says, ‘1 know 
I do not seem so beautiful to you as that 
bright laughing being ; but I can promise 
that the more you know of me the more 


you will love and value me. True, | 
wear no gaudy dress of silk or satin ; yet 
with my wand I can produce whole pieces 
of every hue and shade. Even those 
garments were made by my aid, and, in 
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truth, without it that careless indolent fay 
could have nothing. ‘Too indolent to la- 
bor herself, she meanly takes possession 
of the fruit of the labor of others. You 
see no roses on my head; yet, strange as 
it may seem, I can cause them to spring 
up every where in your pathway. My 
treasures are hidden from you now, but 
let me guide you to them, and you shall 
find they cannot be exhausted. If you 
ask for my gems, they are ‘ richer far 
than India’s mines-can boast.’ I can keep 
for you the ‘ pearl of innocence,’ that you 
may bind it upon your forehead ; and for 
your breast-pin I will give the ‘ sapphire 
of truth :? among your locks may sparkle 
and shine the ‘diamond of genius,’ and 
the bright ‘emerald of hope :’ in your 
girdle shall smile the ‘ topaz of joy,’ and 
there shall glow ‘ love’s sparkling ruby :’ 
there too shall blush the ‘cornelian of 
modesty,’ ana virtue's gem, that brightest 
and purest, and worth more than all oth- 
ers, shall add to the lustre of each, and 
blend in the rays of all. But as yet you 
are children, and toys more than gems 
are your delight. Do you love to look on 
these, so new and glittering? But see 
how easily they may be broken and des- 
troyed! mine you may examine ; see how 
durable they are! how long they may 
give you pleasure, You will soon be ti- 
ted of those pictures and silly stories, 
pretty as they now seem; but the more 
you look. at, the more you read mine, the 
more you will be interested in them. 
None of my promises shall fail. Come 
therefore listen to me, my children, and 
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take me for your guide and friend, ‘ for 
all my ways are ways of pleasantness 
and all my paths are peace.’ 

Here the good Fairy ended ; and while 
the children wonder and hesitate, behold, 
another being, very different from either 
of these, stands among them. 

She is an aged matron, and though her 
brow is furrowed with care, yet is there 
so much wisdom in her looks and digni- 
ty in her manner, that the children seem 
involuntarily to draw near; tolook up 
to her with reverence, and to wait anx- 
iously for her words. 

The good Fairy saluted her with con- 
fidence and affection, and the teacher 
shook her warmly by the hand ; but the 
Fairy with careless step and laughing eye 
seemed to shrink away ; the rents in her 
robe became more plain ; the roses seem- 
ed still more to wither, and her jewels to 
lose their lustre. 

The matron held in her hand a large 
mirror, into which she imvited the chil- 
dren to look, asking them to examine 
well what they saw there before they 
made their choice. 

Then all the children, except the few 
foolish ones who were too much engaged 
with the toys to leave them, came and 
looked earnestly in the mirror. If my 
little readers are curious to know what 
they saw there, perhaps they will be grat+ 
ified in some future number of the Mag- 
azine. Meanwhile they must try to guess 
what little Fairies these were ; and think 
which they would choose, should they 
come to them with like offers. 
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THE TREE. 


Furnished for this work by Lowett Mason, Professor in the pee Academy of Music. 
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There Ba up-on x - ver’s bank, A k at slen-der 
But ah! a tor- re from the hills, It swept a-Jong the _ shore, It 
So sick-ness sweeps a - long the land, So death is draw-ing nigh; And 
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there a_ shep - herd used to live, From noise and tu - mult free : 
root-ed up _ the sha-dy tree, And downthe cur - rent bore ; 
so hap - py and so gay, mer an shee and ing. Sunt, and die ; 
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The rust ling breeze, so mild and cool,Watch’d o’er his night-ly 
The flood passed by, and all was still, The rippling stream flowed on; 
When God shall call our _—spi-rits home, O then we must a - - way; 
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all day long the rippling stream,In cir-cling light was drest. 


when the shep - herd sought the tree; The tree, a - las, was gone. 

he pre- pare our souls to dwell, In — and end - less day. 
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